


INDEX. 


A 
Arrican Slave Trade. See Slave Trade. 
Agriculture, remarks on, and the law of landlord and tenant, 212-213. 
Ahhel-dessy, river in the Arctic Regions, description of a splendid water- 
fall on, 309-310. 
Alexandria, history of the church at, in connexion with the rise of Arian- 
ism, 54-56, 59-60—their theological system, 60-61. 


American Slavery, address on, 135—interest it excites, 136—law of 
the American Congress bearing on the question, 136-138—number 


of slaves in the four States when they were emancipated, 138, 139— 
amount of slaves in the Union, 139—representations of the Ameri- 
cans for retaining slavery, 139-141—want of power in the Congress 
to emancipate, 141- -142—popular feeling in the States in favour of 
slavery, 142-143. 

Apostolical Succession, the class of Churchmen denominated the, 44— 
throw aside the authority of reason, and give exclusive importance to 
the moral feelings, 45—this system considered, 45-47—principles and 
temper of mind which results from it, 47-49—want authority to 
rest their claim on, 49—reason decided the Reformation, 50—eccle- 
siastical supremacy decided by reason, 50-54. 

Arctic Regions, Captain Back’s expedition to the, 287. See Back. 

Auroras, influence of, on the magnetic needle in the Arctic regions, 313 
314. 

Austen's, Mrs, translation of Fred. Von Raumer’s England in 1835. See 
Raumer. 

Arians, Newman’s history of the, 44—the power of the religious and 
moral feelings, and the reasoning faculties discussed, in order to show 
the supremacy of reason in all questions regarding religion, 44-54 
—early history of Arianism, 55, 56—progress of Christianity, an epoch 
in religion as well as in philosophy, 56-58—Arianism the offspring of 
the prevailing ideas in the early history of the church, 58—cause of its 
success over other heresies, 59—character of the church at Alexandria, 
59, 60—distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine, 60—pro- 
per view of the communion in man’s regeneration, 62, 63—of Scrip- 
ture, 63, 64—origin and character of the catechetic: al school, 64— 
value of tradition, 65, 66—inutility of creeds in strengthening reli- 
gious opinions, 66-69—does error, in the metaphysical conception of 
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the Trinity, destroy a man’s interest in the redemption ? 69-71—prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr Newman for the treatment of those in error, 72. 


B 

Back’s, Captain, expedition to the Arctic regions, 287—undertaken to 
discover Captain Ross, 287-8—leaves Liverpool, 288—reception in 
America, 289—enters the St Lawrence river, ib.—generosity of the 
Americans, 289-290—reaches Norway-house on the Jack river, 290 
——leaves it, and proceeds to Buffalo lake, ib.—picturesque view from 
Portage la Loche, ib—meets Mr M‘Leod at Pine Portage, 291—de- 
scription of a party of the Slave Lake Indians, 291, 292—receives in- 
formation regarding the rivers Thlew-ee-choh, and the Tich-low, 292 
—resolves to descend the former, ibn—leaves one-half of his crew at 
Fort Reliance, under Mr M‘Leod, 292—appearance of the country at 
the Great Slave river, 292, 293—ascend the Hoar Frost river, mo- 
lested by mosquitoes, 293, 294—enter several lakes till they reached 
Lake Aylmer, 294, 295—discovers the source of the Thlew-ee-choh, 
295—embarks on it, and arrives at Musk-ox lake, 296—retraced his 
way to Fort Reliance, ib—spend the winter at Fort Reliance, 297 
—sufferings which they and the Indians endured from famine, 297- 
300—extraordinary rigour of the weather, 300, 301—frightful atro- 
cities committed by an Indian, 301, 302—affectionate conduct of the 
Indian chiefs in procuring meat, 302, 303—intelligence of Captain 
Ttoss’s safe return to England received, 303—proceed again to Thlew-ee- 
choh, 304—dangers they encountered in their descent, 305, 306—meet 
with a party of Esquimaux, 306, 307—method followed by a female 
of the party whilst her portrait was taking, 307—reach the Polar sea, 
ib.—attempt to survey the coast, and led to believe that a current 
ran from the westward along the coast to the left, 308, 309—names it 
William’s IV. Land, 309—proceed homeward to Fort Reliance, ib.— 
description of a splendid waterfall on the Ahhel-dessy river, 309, 310 
—reach Fort Reliance, where they spend the winter, 310, 311—leave 
it and reach Liverpool, 311—abstract of the meteorological observa- 
tions, 311, 312—experiments made on the effect and intensity of the 
cold, 312, 313—observations on the influence of auroras on the mag- 
netic needle, 313, 314—important additions made to our geographical 
knowledge, 314—progress of education and religious instruction among 
the Indians, at Sault Ste. Marie, 315, 316. 

Baillie’s, Joanna, dramas, her object .in publication, 73—unequal merit 
they display, 73-75—her writings contrasted with other dramatists, 75 
79—gereral observations on the plan of her characters, 79-86—plot of 
the drama of Henriquez, and extracts from it, 86-99—>plot of the Se- 
paration, 99, 100—quotation from the Phantom, 100—success of Hen- 
riquez on being represented on the stage, 101. 

Banks, Joint-Stock. See Joint-Stock Banks. 

Brain, diseased organization of its structure, the cause of insanity, 350, 

Britain, Great, want of judgment and taste displayed in the public build- 
ings of, 218-222—contrasted with those of France, 222-223. 

Buildings, comparison of the public buildings of England and France, 
218-222, 
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C 

Capefique’s, M., Histoire de la Reforme de la Ligue, et du Regne de 
Henrie IV., 1—its character, 1-3—full of religious intoleration, 3-6 
—unjust estimate of Philip II. of Spain, 6- 8—regards Catherine of 
Medicis as the most imposing character in his work, 8, 9—his sym- 
pathy enlisted on the side of persecution and conservatism, 9, 10— 
divides his history into three periods, 11. See £’rance. 

Catherine of Medicis, character of, 8, 

Cerro de Parco, description of the district and town of, 399, 400. 

Chantrey, Raumer’s remarks on the character of his designs, 217, 218. 

Chapman, M. J., The Greek Pastoral Poetry, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, done into English by, 317—has performed his task with 
great ability, 335, 336. See Greek Idyls. 

Charles IX. of France, share he partook in the massacre of St Bar- 
tholemew, 18-23. 

Chemist, the discoveries of the chemist, compared to those of the natu- 
ral philosopher, 103, 104. 

Christianity, early history of, 56, et seg. See Arian. 

Church, early progress of, and the heresies that abounded. See Arian. 

Clay, Mr, speech on Joint-Stock Banks. See Joint-Stock Banks. 

Cold, extraordinary rigour of the weather at Fort Reliance, 300, 301— 
experiments made on the effect and intensity of it, 312, 313. 

Communion, view of its efficacy in man’s regeneration, 62, 63. 

Conservatism, express meaning of the term, as applied to the Tory party, 
258-260. 

Contemporary History by Sir John Walsh, 239. See Walsh. 

Cowper, William, Lives of, by Southey and Grimshawe, : 337—Hayley’s 
life of, 337-338—other contributions to the biography of, 338—mate- 
rials possessed by Southey and Grimshawe, 338, 339—merits of Grim- 
shawe’s life, 339—of Southey’s life, 339, 340—irrelev yant matter con- 
tained in Southey’ s, 340-342—first attack of Cowper's mental depres- 
sion, 342—attachment he had for his cousin, ib.—effect these two circum- 
stances had on his character, 342-34: 5—life he led during his residence 
in the Temple, 345, 346—expressions he made use of concerning his 
actions at that early period, 346, 347—occasion of the second attack of 
hypochondria in 1763, 347, 348—publication of his early life, written 
by himself, 348, 349—different interpretations of the phenomena of 
his insanity, 349, 350—diseased organization of the brain, the cause 
of his insanity, 350, 351—view adopted by Mr James Montgomery, 
351— interests of Christianity not affected by the controversy, 351- 
352—his cure effected by Dr Cotton, 352—settles at Huntington, 
and the effect it had on his mind, 352, 353—removed to Olney, 353 
—associates with the Rev. John Newton, and the effect which the 
peculiar views that the latter entertained of the special dealings of 
God had on Cowper in 1773, 353—his friends expect his reco- 
very by a special interposition of Providence, 356-359—tone of his 
letters after his recovery, 359-361—relief he derived from composi- 
tion, 361, 362—success of John Gilpin, 362, 363—his connexion with 

Lady Austen, 363-366—his residence at, and attachment to Olney, 
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366-368—removes to Weston, 368—state of his mind during his lat- 
ter years, 369-371—moral drawn from his singular history, 371, 372. 

Charities, Public, one of the best means to establish crime, 495-6— 
and 535, 


D 

Davy, Memoirs of Sir Humphry, by his brother, 101—his scientific me- 
rits, 101-104—anecdote displaying his kind and grateful disposition, 
106—birth and early education, 107-109—publishes his essays on 
heat and light, 109—his attention drawn to the existence of silex 
in the epidermis of certain plants, 110—investigates the effect of 
gases on respiration, 110, 111—appointed assistant lecturer on Che- 
mistry to the Royal Institution, 112—Lady Brownrigg’s description 
of him on visiting Ireland, 112-113—his views on the political state 
of Ireland, 113-114—fixes his attention on electro-chemical science, 
114-115—analyses potash, 115-116—power of the batteries he pos- 
sessed, 116—directed against the earths, 116-117—his hypothesis 
that these discoveries would throw light on the phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanos, 117-118—married to Mrs Appreece, 118-119— 
visits the Continent, and the reception he met with, 119-121—process 
in discovering the safety lamp, 121-122—honours bestowed on him, 
122—apathy of government and Dr Paris’s eloquent remarks on this 
neglect, 122-124—unsuccess attending the unrolling of the ancient 
MSS. discovered at Herculaneum, 124-12 25—appointed President of 
the Royal Society, 125—picture of the petty miseries of the office, 
126-127—discoveries in electro-magnetism, 127—his plan to prevent 
the decay of copper sheeting of ships by rendering it negatively elec- 
trical, unsuccessful, 128-132—bad effects of this on his health, and the 
efforts used to regain good health, 132-134—his death, 134-135. 

Dramas, by Joanna Baillie, 73. See Baillie. 

Drama, comparison of the power displayed by the different writers on 
the, 75-79—the influence which the old writers have had on those of 
the present day, 77-78. 


E 
Ecclesiastic Music not surpassed by any other music, 34-36. 
Education, Dr Paris’s remarks on the necessity of a change in, 123-124— 
progress of, among the Indians at Sault Ste. Marie, 315- 316. 
England in 1835, by Fred. Von Raumer, 198. See Raumer. 


F 

Foreign Slave Trade. See Slave Trade. 

France, Capefigue’s History of the Reformation and of the League in, 
character of the work, 1-11—progress of information before the Re- 
formation, 11-12—clergy unprepared for first attacks of Luther, 12- 
13—review of the progress of the Reformation in, 13-16—project to 
extirpate the Protestant religion through Europe, 17-18—Huguenots 
take arms, 18—policy which ter minated in the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, 18-23—its consequences, 23—formation of the League, 23-24 
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—evils which followed, 24—Henry IV. succeeds to the throne, his 
character, 26-27. 
France, judgment displayed in the public buildings of, 222-22: 





G 

Gases, their effect on respiration, as discovered by Davy, 110-111. 

German Literature, remarks on. See Menzel. 

Goethe, injurious effects that his writings have on German literature, 
457-465. 

Greek Idyls, the Greek pastoral poets, done into English by Chapman, 
317—Doric Greeks not an amiable race, ib.—effect they had on lite- 
rature, ib.—character of Pindar’s writings, 318—style of Theocritus’ 





writings, 318-319—passages from them compared with Pindar’s, 319- 
325—general observations on the Greek pastorals, 326-3314—view of 
the writings of Bion and Moschus, 335-336. 

Grimshawe’s (Rev, J. S.) Life of Cowper, materials he possessed for 
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its completion, 338-339—merits of his life, 339—his view of the di- 
vine providence of God, 357, See Cowper. 
Grattan, his plan for improving the collection of tithes in Ireland, 164. 
Grey, Lord, retires from public office, 253. 


H 

Hampden’s, Dr, Lectures and Theological statements, 225—short sketch 
of his career, ib.—appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
226—this objected to, on the point of his want of Orthodoxy—step the 
objectors took, 226-228—proceedings of his accusers, and comments on 
their proceedings, 228-231, 233—delivers his inaugural lecture, 231 
—extract from its conclusion, 232-233. 

Handel, character of his music and on what it is based, 30-31. 

Henningsen’s account of the War in Spain. See Spain. 

Henry IV. succeeds to the throne of France—his character not free from 
serious stains, 27. 

High Church party, the proceedings at Oxford against Dr Hampden. 
See Hampden—objects of the religious worship, 234—compar d to 
the Jews and Judaizers of the New Testament, 215-216—their fana- 
tical proceedings at different periods, 236-239. 

History, Chapters on Contemporary, by Sir Jolin Walsh, 239. See Walsh. 

Hogarth’s, George, general history and survey of Music, See Music. 

Huallaga, description of the valley of the, 407-412. 

Huanuco, description of the town and climate of, 401-403, 

Huguenot, history of that party in France. See France. 


I 
Indians, sufferings endured by them, for want of food at Fort Reliance, 
297-300—progress of education among them at Sault Ste. Marie, 
315-316. 
e—— Administration of the Marquis Wellesley. See Wellesley. 
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Insanity, cause of, lies in the diseased organization, or overstress of thought 
on the brain, 350—this exemplified in the case of Cowper, 350-351. 
Ion; a Tragedy, by Mr Serjeant Talfourd, 143—the only production 
likely to proceed from his pen, 144—plot of the play, 144-145—ex- 

tracts from, 145-151—critical analysis of its defects, 151-156. 

Ireland, classes of landlords in, 185. 

Irish Tithe Question, tithe the most unfortunate of all property, 157— 
satisfactorily adjusted by some kingdoms, ib.—care of in Scotland, 
157-8—order issued by the Irish House of Commons in 1641, 159 
—opposition to its adjustment, by the rich Protestant landlords, 
159-160—Primate Boulter permits an act to pass in their favour, 
160-162—bills passed for their more easy recovery, 162-3—loss of 
Grattan’s motion to appoint a committee for the examination of the 
question, 163—Grattan’s plan, 164—last act of the Irish Parliament, 
165—resolution of the grand jury of Armagh, ib.—Golbourn’s act, 
166—Lord Wellesley’s plan, 166-7—Stanley’s Composition act 
passed, 167—important charges produced by these acts, ib.—of less 
utility owing to the tardiness with which they were granted, 168-170 
—manner in which the ancient antipathy to tithes broke out in 
recent times, 170-l—results of this, 171-3—recent resistance er- 
roneously supposed by many to be originated in 1831, 174-5—true 
cause, the establishment of the Episcopalian Church, 175-7—effects 
produced on the minds of the people by the political tendencies of its 
clergy, 177-82—futility of Lord Stanley’s act to shift the liability to 
pay the Church from the occupier to the landlord, 182-5—class of land- 
lords in Ireland, 185—real object of Lord Stanley’s measure, 186— 
object of the ministerial plans introduced was the commutation of 
tithe composition, 186-8—amount of revenue proper to be realized for 
the tithe owner, 188-190—revenue of the Irish Church increased, as 
the value of property has, 191—favourable calculation of commutation 
obtained by the clergy, 191-3—collection of rent charge, to be only at 
the cost of 24 per cent to the clergy, 193—benefit arising to the clergy, 
by government collecting the money, 193-7. 

Trish Church, uecessity of reform in it, 266-8 





_ 

Joint-Stock Banks and Companies, 417—mania for railways, 419-21— 
other companies started, 421—burying companies established in Man- 
chester, ib.—rise on the price of iron, 422—absurdity of the law that 
banks could not be established in England, having more than six 
partners, 423—returns made have been of little avail, 423-4—banks 
established up to 1835, 424—and after March 29, 1836, 425—circu- 
lation of the country banks, 426—trade of banks rests on the credit 
obtained in the metropolis and elsewhere, 426-7—smallness of the 
shares a very great evil, 427—agency often employed in forming 
Joint-Stock Associations, 428.9—committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to enquire into the state of these banks, 429—evils which 
would necessarily result from limited responsibility in the partners, 
and a limited responsibility or capital in the bank, 431-36—necessity 
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for the name of the partners being regularly published in the papers, 
437-8—for further security to the public, the issuers of notes should 
give security for their payment, 438-9—facilities afforded to extend 
business without additional capital by means of branches, 439-40 
—duty of Parliament to take Joint- Stock schemes into its serious con- 
sideration, 440-41. 


K 
Klopstock, influence of his writings on his age, 451-453. 
Kotzebue, his reputation as a writer censure ad by Menzel, 447-449. 


L 

Lamp, Safety, discovered by Sir H. Davy, 121-122. 

League in France, formation of the, 23—object of, 24-25—what com- 
posed of, 25—troubles and disturbances that arose, 25-26—Henry 
III. assumes the title of its leader, 26. 

Leonard’s voyage to Western Africa, 373—extracts to show the difh- 
culty of its suppression, 378 

Lessing, critical acumen displayed in his writings, 455. 

Luther, first attacks of, on the authority of the Pope, 12-13. 


M 

Mackintosh, Sir James, remarks on the desire to retire from active life, 
371-2. 

Magnetic needle, intluence of the auroras on the, in the Arctic Regions, 
313-14. 

Martin’s, Montgomery, History of the Marquis Wellesley’s administra- 
tion in India. See Wellesley. 

Mathematics—letter from Professor Whewell to the editor of the Re- 
view, in regard to the article on the Study of Mathematics, 270-2— 
notes on the letter, 272-5. 

Melbourne, Lord, administration of, 245-255-6. 

Memes’s, Dr, Life of Cowper, 339—accuses Cowper of having practised 
on Lady Austen’s affections, 365. 

Menzel on German Literature, 442—rare merit which his writings pos- 
sess, and reputation he has acquired as a critic, 442-444—contrasted 
as a critic with Heine, 444—assails Goethe both with wit and reason- 
ing, 444, 445—attacks Voss, 445—merit of Voss’s productions, 445- 
447—censures Kotzebue in rather unmeasured terms, ae 
gress and present prospects of belles lettres in Germany, 450-451— 
characterises the merits and defects of Klopstock with great acuteness 
and truth, 451-453— Wieland’s poetry successfully def fended, 453-455 
—estimation in which Lessing’s writings are held, 455—his view of 
the genius and injurious influence of Goethe on German literature, 
457-465—remarks on Schiller, 465-469. 

Meteorological observations of Captain Back in the Arctic regions, 311- 
12. 

Moral and religious feelings considered in connexion with reason, 44, 

et seq. 
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Morpeth, Viscount, speech of, on the Irish Tithe Question, 156. 

Mozart’s Requiem, 37. 

Music, general survey of, by G. Hogarth, 28—few comprehend the 
principles of, 29-30—Handel built the choruses of his oratorios on 
the old church music, 30—style of Purcell, 31—the composers of last 
century have established that every thing is allowable in music, which 
does not offend a cultivated ear, 32-3—lyrical drama, 33—instrumen- 
tal music, 33-4—Sacred music, 34-5—progress of it in England, 35-6 
—probable effect that instramental music may have in impairing the 
durability of modern orchestral composition, 36-7—greater disposition 
to return to the old masters observable in Germany, 37-8—blending 
of the sacred with profane music, the great vice of the age, 38— 
Critique on Beethoven, 38-41—Mr Hogarth’s treatment of the present 
Italian School, 41—Remarks on Bellini, 41-43. 


N 
Newton, advantages he possessed over other philosophers, 102. 
» Rev. John, sketch of his character, 353—his intimacy with 

Cowper was the cause of the latter’s insanity in 1773, 353-6. 

Newman's (Henry) History of the Arians, 43—forms one of the party 
denominated the Apostolical succession, 44—throws aside reason, 
and takes to the moral feelings for support, in deciding all questions 
regarding religion, 45—this system discussed in connexion with the 
progress of religion, 45-54—his partiality for the Alexandrian church, 
54-56. See Arians. 

New Poor Laws, operations of thé. See Poor Law. 


O 

Orange Associations, note to the article on, in No. CXXVI., 275. 

Orangism in Ireland, and the league in France contrasted in regard to 
their object, 24. 

Oxford Malignants, The, and Dr Hampden, 225—proceedings of the 
Malignants, and comments on their action, 236-33—character of the 
High Church party, their religious creeds, and fanatical conduct at dif- 
ferent periods, 234-39, 


P 

Palmerston, Lord, zealous exertions made by him for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, 388. 

Paris's, Dr, life of Sir Humphry Davy, attacked by Dr Davy, 104-107 
—his remarks on education, 123-124. 

Peel’s Sir Robert, speech on the Irish Church Bill, 156—his adminis- 
tration, 253-4. 

Persecution has been of no avail in rooting out religious or political 
opinions, 7a 

Perth, address of the Congregational Church assembled at, on American 
Slavery, 135—value of its statements, 135-6. See America. 

Philip LI, of Spain, view of his character, 6-8. 
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Pindar, character of his writings, 318. 

Pope, character of his translations, 369. 

Poor Law (New), reports on its operations, 487—objects of the old 
laws turned to different purposes than originally intended, 487-490— 
necessity of appointing the poor law commission, 490—facts they had 
to ascertain as to the cause of crime, poverty, pauperism, bankruptcy, 
and public charities, 492-496—the emigration of Irish labourers does 
not conduce to depression of wages, but rather to an increase, 496— 
the principle of a compulsory system of relief defended, 499-500— 
meaning of the expression “ Poor,” 500-501—administration of relief 
by notions of the character of the applicants examined, 501—new ad- 
ministration of the law recommended by Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament, 504-506—great benefit derived from the discontinuance 
of the allowance system, 506-508—also from uniting a number of 
parishes into unions, 509-11—evidence as to the admirable working 
of the new law, 511-519—general ignorance of the managers under 
the old law, 519-526—>parishes to have in future a paid collector, a 
treasurer, and guardians chosen by the rate-payers, 526—their duties 
defined, 526-528—establishment of a Central Board necessary for the 
penper working of the law, 528—duties of the board stated at length, 

28-37. 

Portugal will notagree with Great Britain to suppress the Slave Trade, 
385-7—the necessity of forcing them into good faith, 387. 

Pozuzu, desolation of, 40: 5—passage over the river Pozuzu, 405-6. 

Property, principle of the sacredness of, 212-16—disregarded by the 
Prussian government, 214, 216. 

Providence, erroneous views held regarding, 356—special interpositions 
of, held by part of our religious writers, 356-9, 

Purcell, style of his composition, 31-2. 


R 

Railway Companies, mania for, 419-20—capital required, 421—rise on 
the price of iron, 422. 

Raumer, Frederick Von, Letters from England in 1835, 168—England 
looked upon with hostility by classes of foreign writers, 198-201— 
principle he professes, 201-2—his knowledge of past history useful 
to him, 202-3—remarks on the charm of an English rout, 203-4— 
political speculations on our national policy, 204-10—remarks on 
Russia, 2 211—erroneous views of our system of agriculture, and the 
relation between Jandlord and tenant, 212. 13—disregards the sacred- 
ness of property, 213-16—policy of Prussia as regards it, 214-15— 
remarks on the character of C hantrey’s designs, 217- 18—remarks on 
our public buildings, 218-23—attends the Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
223-4, 

Reason, the authority of, considered, with regard to the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of men, 44, e¢ seq. 

Reformation in France. See France. 

Respiration, effect of gases on, 110-111. 

Russia will not agree to the suppression of the Slave Trade, 383. 
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S 

Safety Lamp discovered by Davy, 121-122. 

Sarayacu, description of the Indian village of, 413-14, 

Schiller, great influence which his writings possess, 465, 466—conclu- 
sion of the noble panegyric by Menzel, 466-469. 

Scotland, case illustrative of the tithe question in, 157-8. 

Scripture declares that man’s regeneration is progressive, 63-64. 

Shakspeare, pre-eminence of his writings, 75-76. 

Slavery, America. See America, 

Slave Trade, correspondence relating to it, 373—steps taken by Great 
Britain with the European Powers for its suppression, 374-377—agree- 
ment entered into with France, 377-380—all treaties defective if we 
are not authorized to capture vessels fitted for the reception of Slaves, 
and to destroy them, 379—representations made by France and 
Britain to the different courts, 380-381—convention with Denmark, 
381—with Sardinia, 381-382—state of the treaty with Austria, 382— 
bad faith of Prussia, 582-383—correspondence with Russia, 383— 
with Naples, 383-384—United States refuse to agree to its suppres- 
sion, 384-385—Brazilian Government favourable to its abolishment, 
385—no answer received from the Netherlands or Sweden, 1b.— 
treaty with Portugal, 385-387—exertions of Lord Palmerston, 388— 
treaty with Spain, 388-393—importance of the steps already taken for 
its suppre ssion, 393-395. 

Smyth's, Lieut. William, expedition from Lima to Para, 395—sanctioned 
by the Peruvian Government, 396-397—mistakes the river Caravello 
for two rivers, 3 397—plain of Bourbon, 398—interesting ruins of Ta- 
boinga, or Tambo-inca, 398—Cerro de Parco, 399-400—rivers between 
the Western Andes and Cerro de Parco, 400-401—reaches Huanuco, 
401-403—route to Chaglla, 403—appearance of the country, 404— 
route to Pozuzu, 404-406—left by the Indians, returned to Muna, 406 
—valley of the Huallaga, 407- 408—descends the valley of the Chin- 
chas, and reaches C asapi, 408—use of the coca, ib—embarks on the 
Huallaga, 408-409—reach Cayumba, 409—rapid at Malpaso de Pal- 
ma, ib.—arrives at the Indian village of Lupuna, 410—Xibito nation, 
410-41 1—reaches the Indian village of Tarapota, 411—active character 
of the Lamistas, 412—descended to Chasuta, ib—rapidity of the 
river Huallaga below Chasuta, ib—ascends the river Chissurana, ib. 
—meet with Padre Plaza, Patriarch of the Ucayali, 413—arrives at 
the Missionary village of Sarayacu, 413-414—letter from Padre Plaza, 
414—resemblance of the Indian tribes to each other, 414, 415—good 
effect arising from the labours of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
ib,—leaves Sarayacu by descending the Amazons to Para, 415, 416— 
merits of the expedition, 416—long period which must elapse before 
the rivers situated between the Andes and the Atlantic can be made 
available for commercial enterprise, 416, 417—geographical informa- 
tion derived from the journey, 417, 418, 

Southey's, Robert, Life of Cowper, 337—materials possessed by him, 
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338-339—peculiar merits of his life, 339-340—irrelevant matter it 
contains, 340-342. See Cowper. 

Spain, negotiations made by Great Britain to, for the suppression of the 
Slave trade, 389-390—frightful extent of the traffic carried on from 
1828 to 1832, 390—further negotiations successful, 390-393—results 
of the arrangement in captures made by British cruisers, 393. 

, Henningsen’s account of the War in, 469—character of the 
Spanish people, 470-1—description of the path across the frontier, 
471-2— influence of the priests, 473—state of Don Carlos’s army when 
Zumalacarregui took the command, 473-4—sketch of the war, and 
the atrocities committed by both parties, 474-83—probable result of 
the struggle, 483-4—success of the Queen’s cause of great importance 
to the interests of liberty and good government, 484-5—account of the 
Carlist Guerrilla chief, Merino, 485-6. 

St Bartholomew, massacre of, policy of the Catholics before and after, 
123. 

Stanley, Lord, his proceedings as a member of Lord Grey's Adminis- 
tration, 252-253. 

Stuckey on Country Banking. See Joint-Stock Banks, 





T 

Talfourd, Mr Sergeant, Tragedy of ‘Ion’ See Jon. 

Theocritus, passages from his writings compared with Pindar’s, 318-325 
—other passages to prove his diversity of style, 331-336. 

Thlew-ee-choh River, in the Arctic Regions, discovered by Captain 
Back. See Back. 

Tippoo Saib, position of, which made him so formidable to the British 
Government, 542-545—offers to enter into an alliance with France, 
547—attacked by the British troops, 558, 559. 

Tithe (Irish), Question. See Irish Tithe. 

Traditions for the support of religious opinions not to be relied on, 
65-66. 

Trinity, does error, in the metaphysical conception of the Trinity, destroy 
a man’s interest in the redemption? 69-71, 

Turkey, municipal elections in, 521-2. 


U 
United States refuse to agree with Great Britain and France for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, 384-5. 


Vv 
Volcanoes, Sir Humphry Davy’s hypothesis as to their origin, 117-118. 


W 

Walsh's, Sir John, chapters of contemporary history, 239—conveyed 
in a solemn didactic manner, 240-1—chapter on innovation, 241-3— 
reason why he considers his communication entitled to respect, 244— 
has a contemptuous estimate of men engaged in public life, 244—case 
of Ireland, 245—belongs to no party in his opinion, 246—has divided 
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the people of Great Britain into Radicals and Conservatives, 246-8— 

describes the administration of Lord Melbourne, 248-255, 6—his hy- 

pothesis contradicted, 249-50—design of the pamphlet, 250-52—resig- 

i nation of Lord Stanley, 252-3—of Lord Grey, 253—Peel’s adminis- 

tration, 253-4—little probability of a republican government in Great 
Britain if the people have their just rights acceded to, 254-5—states 
that the Grey and Melbourne administration are conducted on differ- 

5 ent principles, 255-6—advances that the Whigs and Radicals have 

| become identical, 256—fallacy of, 256-8—true meaning of Conser- 

vatism, 258-60—support given by the Whigs to the Tory government, 
260-62—tendency of the present time, 263-5—a Whig government 
the only government likely to give the necessary reforms wanted, 
265-6—necessity of a reform in the Irish Church, 266-9—character 
of the nation considered, 269-70. 

Waterfall, description of, on the river Abhel-dessy in the Arctic re- 
gions, 309-10. 

Wellesley’s, Marquis, administration in India, 537—character of his Lord- 
ship, 537, 538—position of our Indian affairs when he assumed the 
government, 539-542—position of Tippoo Saib, 542-545—his arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 545—steps he took to counterbalance 
Tippoo’s influence, 546-553—his plans not being properly seconded 
by those under his command, he proceeds to Madras, 554—nego- 
tiates with Tippoo, 556, 557—orders the army to march into Tippoo’s 
territories, 557—Seringapatam taken, 558—reflections on the policy 
of Great Britain in the East, 558, 559. 

Whewell, Professor, letter from, in regard to the article on the study of 
Mathematics in No. CXXVI.—notes to it, 272-5. 

& Whig, Sketch of that party, 256 to 270. See Walsh. 

Wieland, influence of his poetry on German literature, 453-455. 

Woodward's, Rev. Henry, Letters on Tithe, 156—remarks and senti- 
ments on the clergy collecting their tithes, 193-4-6. 

Voss, merit of his translations, 445-447, 
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Z 
Zumalacarregui, campaign of, in Spain. See Spain. 
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